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THE CIRCULAR, 

Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Charch. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
tliem. Any subsectiber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
shoald return us a copy with his name and residence written 
apon it, aud the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS, 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faitu of tue Primitive Caurch: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Nores. Price, $1.50. 

Tae Bereau contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Keligivus topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, the Second Coming, Resurrection, Vrigin of Evil, Our 
telatioas to the Heavealy Caurch, Abolition of Death, Con- 
d¥nsativn of Life, &c., &.—treated stfictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing maay new and interesting 
couclusions differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its coustitu- 
tidhal basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 
themselves witii the contents of this book. 

BALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H, 
Noyes. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 


Ge™ Past Volumes of the ‘Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 


The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 
556 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures.and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

Tie Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Walimgford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

‘Tue members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfishness; that personal reyeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a pertect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &e. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Comunity. : 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 
aining extension and recognition among men. 
ye exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. 4 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 

ends on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vital organization throughout, like that 
whick animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The mest spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
aaturally the most influence. Joun H. Noyes, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in eharge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
Seeretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Tne CrrcuLar is our weekly organ, and is 
offered on such terms as make it accessible to ey- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 











ting to its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 
a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
0. 


A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 
ness. 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








The Community, 


Oneida, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 

Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 

Trav i - of various materials and the latest 
improved styles. 

Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 

Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 











THE CIRCULAR. 


Special Providences. 





There is a very interesting truth tobe at- 
tended to in this saying of Paul: “We 
wrestle not hgainst flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world.” 
(Eph. 6: 12.) 

God is the distributor of prosperity, and 
he distributes it on certain general principles. 
The same person finds himself in a train of 
good luck when under one influence, and in a 
train of bad luck when under a different in- 
fluence. Good luck and bad luck do not fol- 
low persons, but the principalities that per- 
sons are connected with. 

It may be said in general, that the _princi- 
pality of Jesus Christ—the spirit of Jesus 
Christ—is a spirit that God loves: and that 
he pours his wisdom and love into that spirit ; 
that he watches over it, and surrounds it with 
prosperity and special providences. Whoev- 
er connects himself with Jesus Christ so as to 
be under the shelter of that principality, will 
have good luck. When a person finds him- 
self in a position where the Spirit of God 
flows through him, and surrounds him with 
happy circumstances, let him not imagine 
that such good luck attaches itself to his per- 
son—to him as an individual. For that is 
not true in the least. That condition of 
things attaches to Jesus Christ wherever his 
spirit is. The individual finds himself in that 
position by virtue of his connection with 
Christ. 

There is truth in the doctrine of special 
providence. That is to say, God does make 
a difference between spirits; he loves one 
spirit, and hates another. One spirit he bles- 
ses, another he curses. One spirit abides un- 
der the wrath of God, and another under his 
love. There is no mistake about that. But 
the mistake we are liable to make is in sup- 
posing that special providences attach them- 


a perfect vortex of good luck, I am not to 
consider that God has turned aside out of his 


tem in my _ individual not in the} 
I am to consider, on the contrary, 


case ; 
least. 
that he pursues a general course, and does not 
turn aside to individuals, but I have come in- 
to connection with a spirit that God loves, | 
have come within the sphere of his Spirit 
which shines through all the ramifications of 
Christ’s spirit. Then, on the other hand, there 
is a spirit that belongs to the outer darkness 
—that is under the wrath of God—full of de- 
struction. If we by our individual actions 
sympathize and connect ourselves with that 
principality, we must accept of the luck that 
belongs to it, and we shall find that every- 
thing will go wrong with us—the sunshine of 
God does not reach that form of spirit. 

This is the correct view of special provi- 
dences; and it teaches us to seek good luck 
by taking care of our fellowships. In seeking 
prosperity, we should extend this principle in 
all directions; “ Come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch 
not the unclean thing, and I will receive you ;” 
and, again, “ Come out of her, my people, 
that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that 
ye receive not of her plagues.” Babylon, the 
great fountain of selfishness, is full of plagues ; 
“Come out of her, that ye be not partakers 
of her plagues.” If you partake of her spirit, 
you must also partake of her plagues. On 
the other hand, come unto Christ, and you 
will partake of the fortunes connected with 
his spirit. 

We can safely take that view of Divine 
Providence, and follow it out. There is no 
limit te the favor we can get into with God, 
by partaking of the spirit of his Son. Christ 
is his “ beloved Son—in whom he is well 
pleased”—he is his only Son: we are partak- 
We 
through Christ come into loving relations 
with the Father. If you wish to be prosper- 
ous, “do all things in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” If youshelter yourself in that spirit, 
you never will have bad luck. We have 
seen men’who are so wise and prudent in 
their own conceit, that they cannot have the 
least idea of Providence—all the poetry of 
trust in God is completely shut off from them. 
These are the most unlucky men in the world. 
If we come into connection with a spirit of 
this kind, so that God, in looking down upon 
us, sees us under it, he cannot stop his habit- 
ual action toward that spirit, for the sake of 
our success, and we must suffer the destruc- 
tion of that spirit as long as we are in syin- 
pathy with it. All God can do for us is to 
try to get us out of it. But he will crush 
that spirit, and us with it, if the combination 
is not bruken up. God is long-suffering, nev- 
ertheless, and will be patient with all parties, 
and will not execute entire destruction as long 
as he can well avoid it. But he manifests his 
displeasure at the false spirit at all times.— 
He signifies to that spirit all the time that he 
does not like it. If we want good luck, we 
must see to it that we do not come under the 
false spirit; nothing but bad luck attends it 
These principles are brought 
“ Blessed is 


ers of God’s blessings in the Son. 


in all quarters. 
out clearly in the first Psalm. 
the man that-walketh not in the counsel of 
the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sin. 
ners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful : | 
but his delight is in the law of the Lord: and 
in his law doth he meditate day and night.— 
And he shall be like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit 
in his season: his leaf also. shall not wither, 
and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. The 











Community in shearing its expense, and contribu- 





selves to individuals. If I find myself in 





ungodly are not so; but are like the chaff 


which the wind driveth away. Therefore the 
ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, nor 


general course, and instituted a separate o> | emere in the congregation of the righteous. 


For the Lord knoweth the way of the right- 
eous; but the way of the ungodly shall per- 
ish,” 

If we seek good luck in the right way, we 
need not limit God. His wisdom is unfath- 
omable; his talent for management is in- 
finite. He can enter into and guide minute. 
ly every branch of business, through the 
whole church, so that every member shall 
feel that he is under the special care of God : 
and the intelligence of God shall be manifest 
in every thing that is done. There is no 
such thing as exhausting the resources in his 
power. It is as easy for him to diffuse his 
life and intelligence through a whole Asso- 
ciation, and into every detail of business in 
it, as to give it a more limited portion of his 
spirit. All that is wanted to secure this re- 
sult is single-eyed faith that will do all things 
in the name of the Lord Jesus. All that is 
done in his name will be surrounded by the 
love of God. 

You may say that Christ suffered adver- 
sity—that he was the victim of malicious de- 
sign. But you will notice, that through the 
whole of that scene on the cross, though he 
seemed to be in the vortex of hell, and at 
the mercy of Satan, it was not so. The mi: 
nutest things connected with his death were 
foreordained and superintended by God. 
When the soldiers mocked his thirst with 
bitter drink, and when they pierced his side, 
it was done “that the scripture might be ful- 
filled.” Christ’s career was all prepared for 
him before he came into the world. When 
he was tempted to draw back in view of its 
trying consummation, he said, “ For this 
cause came I| unto this hour.” For a long 
time previous, he had told his disciples that 
he was going up to Jerusalem, there to be 
crucified. If he had failed to accomplish that, 
he would have been defeated in his career. 
He was prospered in all things, and fulfilled 
his destiny to the last. Hus crucifixion was 
a necessary part of it. It was a surgical op- 
eration indeed, but it was done with the ut- 
most nicety ; every particular of it was done 
exactly right. His crucifixion was in reality 
the most glorious vindication of his prosper- 
ity. 

God is liberal in his gifts to Christ, and to 
all that act in his name. “He that believeth 
hath everlasting life: he that believeth not 
is condemned already, because he ‘hath not 
believed in the name of the only begotten 
Son of God.” God has but one Son, and he 
has made him heir of all things; and who- 
ever does not believe in him is outside of 
the care of God, and that is damnation—out- 
er darkness.. There will be only these two 
departments ultimately—the Son of God 
and outer darkness, —Home Talk. 

ome 


The Religious Basis. 





Communists believe in the Bible truths— 

1. That Jesus Christ came into the world 
to be a complete savior from sin. 

2. That his Second Coming took place at 
the close of the apostolic age, and that, in 
connection with it, his followers were taken in- 
to the resurrection sphere, where they now 
form the invisible nucleus of the kingdom of 
God. 

These truths constitute the religious basis 
of Communism, and as long as they are in 
the Bible, Communism in some form will al- 
ways be the logical consequence with those 
who accept them. 


Salvation from sin implies an end of sel- 
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_ this great faith will outlive them, and bring | 
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fishness, and a consequent renunciation of ex- 
clusive property. Vital union with Christ 
implies love which tends to draw all his 
members together into a common interest, 
and for purposes of common edification. 
Here is the logic of Christian Association. 
The truth about the Second Coming and 
the’ existing organization of a resurrection | 
church, places before us a standard of attain- 
ment and furnishes a principle of progress.— | 
We are called away from bondage to the 
dead tradition of ages of selfishness and dark- | 
ness, and pointed to the present social state | 





of a body in whom Christ’s prayer “that they | 
all might be one” is answered; in which 
there is neither death nor marriage; in which 
the social principle is, “all mine are thine, | 
and thine are mine; and which is really | 
the unseen sun from which the highest civili- 
zation of mankind is but the twilight reflec- 
tion. 

All believers, everywhere, who nourish 
themselves on the two great truths above 
mentioned, are cultivating the elements of, 
Communism, and are moving in the same di- 
rection, whether externally associated or not. 
Whatever obstacles may be in their path, 





all together at last. 
: | 
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The Conqueror’s Song. 





***O pisteuon eis ton ‘Vion, ekei zoen aionion.”—John 3: 36, 
“ He that believeth on the Son, hath everlasting life.” 
A PILGr™ sandal’d passed the way, 
His eye was dark, his brow was sad, 
But ever would he sing and pray, 
And then he seemed more light and glad. 
But if you deemed the powerful lay 
Was of the Holy Mother mild, 
You would be wrong for all the day, 
He thought but of the Hoty Carp. 
His prayer was often deep and long, 
And this the burden of the song:— 
‘O pisteuon eis ton ‘ Vion, 
’ Ekei zoen aionion 


It was a charm of wondrous power, 
And oft ’tis said, in times of old, 
The very dead have felt its power ; 
The sun himself has stopped, when told; | 
The lame have leaped, the dumb have spoke, | 
The crawling leper, white as snow, 
From misery as a dream awoke, 
The blessedness of health to know, 
Nor aught of evil could repel 
The influence of the mighty spell. 
‘O pisteuon eis ton ‘ Vion, 
’ Hkei zoen aionion. 
By this the witnesses of God, 
Slain for the name of Christ confest, 
Sprang up, and poured the truth abroad, 
O’er Pagan King and Romish Priest, 
Till, like the archangel’s trump, its tone 
Had piereed the ear of the dead world, 
Shook the great central scarlet throne, 
Unmasked the Man of Sin, and hurled 
From many a seat his angels down! 
The word of power was this alone: 
‘O pisteuon eis ton ‘ Vion, 
’ ket zoen aionion. 
This is the bolt that shuts up hell, 
This is the key that opens heaven ; 
No demon can withstand the spell, 
But to his native den is driven. 
This is the power that conquers sin, 
This gains the victory over death, 
By this the crown of life we win, 
The pilgrim enters heaven by faith. 
HE EVERLASTING LIFE RECIEVES, 
Who IN THE Son OF GOD BELIEVES. 
‘O pisteuon eis ton ‘ Vion, 
’Hkei zoen aionion, 
—G. B. Cheever. 





The simplest Words best bespeak might. The 
amallest Words best index nobility and worth.— 
Profound thinking has no need of elegant and 
stately diction in which to dress itself. Lingual 
ornament, like tinsel gewgaws, only bedecks 
that which is weak and vapid. The beautiful 
conception is nobler told when couched in appro- 
priate simplicity. The mative mode is confessed- 
ly the purest and the best ; and we, of all people, 


scend to us, surcharged with the intrepid spirit 
and gigantic genius of the cycle which gave them 
birth. The coddling prig, only, who vaunts him- 
self on account of his esthetic tastes and culture, 
deems the sturdy basis of our tongue altogether 
too common and vulgar for his instructed lips.— 
Good sense should teach us how to talk, and not 
that senseless adherence to the follies and capri- 
cés of a fashion, which is dandled on the knee of 
to-day. Whenever a principle is to be wrestled 
for, or a prejudice stormed, men of pith resort to 
the magazine in which are treasured words ot 
English origin and usage, the reason of which is 
to be ascribed to their incarnate power and ver- 
satility. Says a weil-known philologist:—“ It 


| was something for the children of Israel, when 


they came into Canaan, to enter upon wells 
which they digged not, and vineyards which they 
had not planted, and houses which they had not 
built; but how much greater a boon, how much 
more glorious a prerogative, for any one generation 
to enter upon the inheritance of a language, which 
other generations, by their truth and toil, have 
made already a receptacle of choicest treasures, a 
storehouse of so much unconscious wisdom, a fit 
organ for expressing the subtlest distinctions, the 
tenderest sentiments, the largest thoughts, and 
the loftiest imaginations which at any time the 
heart of man can conceive.” —Home Journal. 
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Business Notice. 





The Oneida Community, having been so- 
licited to receive soldiers’ money for safe 
keeping, take this method of informing per- 
sons enlisting, and others having money to 
deposit, that the Community will receive 
such funds at any time, and give their notes 
therefor, bearing four per cent. interest, and 
payable in three years, or at any time within 
that period, on thirty days notice. 

Address Tue Community, Onema, N. Y. 

eee 
The Best Stimulant, 

“It is the Spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh 
profiteth nothing.” In depression of health 
or spirits, what we need is quickening, that 
is, the influx of new life. This comes by 
spiritual attraction, and there are certain 
acts and voluntary exercises that we may 
perform which will attract new life. It is 
first of all important that we should get the 
idea that it is the Spirit that quickeneth. 
People are accustomed to resort to various 
other stimulants and expedients.when they 
are low. But the best and quickest way 
to get rest when we are tired, strength when 
we are weak, and exhilaration when we are 
depressed, is to do something to attract the 
influx of the Spirit. Paul says, “ Be ye not 
drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be 
filled with the Spirit.” The Spirit is exhilar- 
ating like wine, without any danger of ex- 
cess and reaction accompanying it. Faith 
is the grand conductor of the Spirit; and 
faith is greatly intensified by expression. 
Expression of faith may be either in word 
or in deed. We may often do something 
that is expressive of faith, and it will be 
like presenting the point of a conductor to 
an electric battery ; we shall bring upon our- 
selves a divine current that will quicken us 
in every fiber in our being. A faith-act may 
be exactly contrary to the dictate of worldly 
wisdom ; it is very likely to be so. Faith 
may set us to work when we are tired. In 
that case labor would rest us more than the 
bed, because it is the Spirit that quickeneth. 
Our first inquiry when we are weak and low 
should be, not what material influence we 


can get help from, but how shall we attract 


the Spirit ? 

In a subordinate sense we are quickened 
by the love and life of society around us; 
and we may by good works and by making 


should never be known to strut about with our! (thors happy, attract a social influx that 
English dialect, arm in arm, with the fawning . 
French or sillier Italian. Our Saxon roots, thews, 
and thruins, with their Latin auxiliaries, have 
been distilled through the lapse of ages, and de- | health. 


shall be far superior as a tonic and stimulant 
to anything conceived of in the schools of 





Where Character is Formed. 





Victor Hugo, in a letter to the Social Science 
Congress at Brussels, speaks as follows of edu- 
ation : 

“ The child—this is the supreme question—the 
child has in its cradle the peace or war of the fu- 
ture. It is from the cradle we must chase away 
darkness. Let us cause light to arise in the soul 
of infancy. Twenty-five years of gratuitous and 
obligatory instruction would change the face of 
the world. The child, I repeat it, is the future. 
The soil there is generous; it gives more than an 
ear for the grain of wheat. Apply a = there, 
and it will become a blaze of light. To make a 
citizen, let us begin by making a man. Let us 
open our schools everywhere. Where there is 
not in an individual the interior light which in- 
struction gives, then he.,is no man. He is no 
better than the head of the beast as compared 
with the multitude—one which exists in idleness, 
and which the master will take by and by to the 
pasture, and afterwards to the abattoir. In the 
human creature, that which resists slavery is not 
matter—it is intelligence. Freedom commences | 
when ignorance is dispersed. I had wished to 
say these things to you, and other things also. 
Icannot renounce the opportunity of doing so 
without much regret, but you will not want elo- 
quent voices and generous spirits. These coun- 
cils of intelligence convoked from time to time, 
are efficacious. The problems of the age are 

ressing upon us—they come—they are here. | 

he moment is come when we should be pre-| 
pared to meet them, and to raise the old warning | 
cry of the Roman—Ad portas! I pray you, | 
gentlemen, to be my interpreter to the Congress, | 
and to receive the assurance of my warm cordial- 
ity.” 

There is much truth in this. The child is 
in an important sense the future. How shall 
that future be made a heavenly and glorious 
one? By making Christ the King of educa. | 
tion, the Spirit of Truth the supreme teacher. 
The world is full of ignorance and diabol- 
ism because men and women allow the devil 
to rule in their passions, in the bed-chamber 
and the nursery. As things go in the world 
under the sin-system, childhood is mainly 
given over to the devil. Children are ex- 
pected to be wicked, to not know the Lord, 
to grow up full of the carnal mind, to be in- 
subordinate. The same false idea of the 
Christian religion, which presents to mankind 
no prospect of deliverance from sin, in this 
world, consigns childhood in a special man- 
ner to the influence of evil. More than this, 
children are begotten, as things go, under 
the general superintendence of the wicked | 
one. Heavenly science and inspiration are 
ignored in the bed-chamber as well as in the 
jnursery. And the result is that not only are 
ichildren begotten and born under evil and 
corrupting influences, but the devil takes ad- 
vantage of this state of things to infuse his 
own spiritual seed into the race, and de- 
praved and reprobate beings are begotten, 
whose destiny is to work wickedness, and 


corrupt the world. 





Hence true reform must begin in the bed- 
chamber and nursery. Men and women 
must be purified by the reception of Christ 
into their hearts asa perfect savior. The 
love of the truth must be enthroned’ as the 
king of human passions. When this is done, 
‘men will be well-born, well-grown, mediums 
of heavenly life. 

~~ 

The Jewish Messenger, the principal organ of the 
Israelites in this country, begins its new volume 
in an enlarged form and a new dress. The first 
number is dated “ New-York, Tebeth 26, 5624, 
January 8, 1864,” It is a neat, well arranged, 
weekly journal, edited by Rev. 8S. M. Isaacs and 
Son, 119 West Houston Street, New-York. Hs 
various departments are devoted to Jewish Lite- 
rature and History, Local Items, relating to Is- 
raelite matters, Editorials, Music and the Drama, 
Literature of the day, Foreign Items, &c¢.— 
Among the features of the new volume the ed- 
itors announce a series of ‘“ Leaves from a Minis- 
ter’s Diary,” “ Literary and Historical Notes,” a 
collection of papers on Hebrew Literature— 
“Here and There,” “ Rabbinical Aphorisms,” se- 
lected from their writings, besides tales and 
sketches translated from the German and French. 
The Messenger is published at three dollars a year, 
by J. Davis, 510 Broadway New-York. 

~~ eee 
The Bible Society and Bible House. 

M. 8. Bidwell, one of the managers of the 
American Bible Society, New-York, in an ad- 
dress at Lenox on Wednesday, before the Berk- 
shire county Bible Society, stated that 1,200,000 
Bibles and Testaments had been printed and 
issued by the American Bible Society during the 





than 4,000 are completed, being on an average 7 
per minute, and all done within the Society's 
building in New-York, except the manufacture of 
the material. More than 1,500,000 Bibles and 
Testaments have been given to the army ; and 
300,000 have been sent beyond the Rebel! lines to 
the South. The Society’s buildings and grounds 
are now worth $300,000, and all were purchased 
and built by private subscription of wealthy indi- 
viduals for this special purpose, managed in a 
business-like way ; not one dollar of the funds or 
contributions for the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures ever having been expended for this 
purpose. —Springfield Republican. 
LATE NEWS. 

The War Cloud in Europe. 

The Paris correspondent of the N. Y. Commer- 
cial, writes (Dec. 29) as follows, which may be 
taken for what it is worth : 

The uneasiness about the prospects of a gen- 
eral war is increasing. At present it seems 
impossible to avoid a collision in the north of 
Germany on the affair of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
in the opinion of all, if war is commenced at that 
point, the whole of Europe will soon be drawn 
into the conflict. M. Kossuth has added to the 
general alarm by issuing from Turin a proclama- 
tion establishing in Hungary a national govern- 
ment similar to that of Poland, whose edicts and 
orders, although anonymously and secretly pub- 
lished, are to be faithfully executed by the whole 
Hungarian people. This action of the former 
Governor of Hungary is. understood here to be 
addressed as mucu to the Italian as to the Hun- 
garian people, and as intended to aid first in the 
work of Italian unity and then in that of the in- 
dependence of Hungary. 

Thus, if the war commences in the North, the 
entire revolutionary element throughout Europe 
will be ready to take advantage of it for a gener- 
al uprising, and then we will see a struggle for 
Venice, for Hungary, for Poland, for German 
unity, for Schleswig Holstein, and probably for 
the Rhine. For there are many people who be- 
lieve that Napoleon has an understanding with 
Kossuth, and that while Italy and Hungary at- 
tack Austria, and Denmark attacks Germany in 
the North, France will evacuate Rome and march 
to the conquest of the Rhine. 

The Suez canal affair is also growing delicate. 
The projector of that enterprise, M. de Lesseps, 
had an interview with the Emperor this week, 
and His Majesty is said to have assured his vis- 
itor that if the Egyptians did not act properly in 
this matter, he would send the Toulon fleet to 
Alexandria to enforce a respect of the rights of 
France. And since in France it is believed that 
England prompts the Egyptian government in 
all the measures of obstruction she is offering to 
the execution of the canal, the gravity of this 
movement will be comprehended. There are 
very many people indeed who believe that a war 
between England and France must inevitably 
grow out of the canal subject. 


San Dominigo. , 

Dates from St. Dominigo to December 26 have 
been received. The accounts are contradictory. 
Severe battles have been fought in different parts 
of the country, though with smal] armies. The 
Dominicans fight with great bravery, and at times 
gain substantial advantages. The Spanish loss of 
men, both by battle and disease, is heavy, estima- 
ted at one thousand per month. On the 20th ult. 
a sanguinary battle was fought at Puerto Plata. 
The Spaniards were at first victorious, but a re- 
enforcement of Dominicans came up, when a fierce 
hand-to-hand battle ensued, the Dominicans using 
their machetes, and the Spaniards their bayonets. 
The result, as stated by the Dominicans, was that 
upward of one hundred and fifty Spaniards were 
cut down, among them three officers, and that the 
rest retreated to the fort, carrying with them thir- 
ty wounded, making their total loss one hundred 
and eighty in killed and wounded. 

—N. Y. Tribune. 


From Europe. 

By the steamer Columbia, from Galway, Jan. 
5, we have the following items of intelligence, 
telegraphed from St. John’s, N. F. : 

It is asserted that the Archduke Maximilian 
will accept the Mexican crown offered him by 
the Mexican notables, and will shortly seil for 
Mexico. 

The Holstein question still continues in a 
threatening aspect. The Danes have evacuated 
Holstein. 

It was announced that four fast screw steam- 
ers, 2,500 tons each, are to be placed on the line 
between London and New-York by the British 
and American Steam Navigation Company, in 
March. 

Excitement in Italy. 
Late news, by private letter and otherwise from 





past year. Every ordinary working day more 


Italy, gives information of an extended agitation 
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there on the Venetian question. Garibaldi has 
issued a proclamation from Caprera urging the 
people to be faithful to the leadership of Victor 
Emanuel. The Italian army is permeated with 
the idea of a speedy war for the deliverance of 
Venice. 

During the past winter the opening of the 
pring of 1864 has been looked to as the signal 
for the beginning of the final effort to make Italy 
free in fact as well as in name, and the next few 
months may bring us the most exciting intelli- 
gence from Venice and Rome. —Eve. Post. 
Emancipation in Maryland. 

Phe Maryland House of Delegates on the 12th 
instant adopted, by a vote of fifty-one to fifteen, a 
preamble and resolution declaring that the true 
interests of Maryland demand that the policy of 
emancipation should be immediately inaugurated 
within her borders, that the legislature declares 
its intention to submit to the people, at as early a 
day as practicable, acall for a constitutional con- 
vention, so as to give them an opportunity to car- 
ry such a policy into effect, and requesting the 





| man, acquainted with the facts and drift of every- 


refined and sincere enough to give Him their at-| qowing. 
tention. As our attenfion and habits of thought -. 
get into a healthy, disciplined condition, we shall 
soon learn the great fac$ that there is infinite sat- 
isfaction in studying into the truth of things. 


scriptural texts to help illustrate the subject, I | important branch of education. 


hold fast that which is good.” 1 Thess. 5: 21.— 
“ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the 
spirits whether they are of God; because many 
false prophets are gone out into the world.”— | ments of education. 
1 John 4: 1. 
tion, and the study of science is under a new im-| ence and mathematics, and neglect music.— 





great use to get a better definition or idea of edu- | 


cation than usually prevails. Broader views on j ‘ p : Bees ebigicts 
this subject are growing. We do not now con- | medium of fellowship and inspiration. 


| Sider one an educated man because he has gradu- | 


wisdom. 





amedium of fellowship between man 


| ated at a college, or been a devotee of science.|man, But it is more than this. It is a me- 
| He must be also what is called a well-informed} giym of fe 


day life. If called upon for a definition of educa- 


with the children of his school, after they become | own family, the Community Hall to over- 
We are pleased to freely share our 
pleasure and edification in music and song, 
with all who love and appreciate their mys-| 
This | terics and subtile and refining ministrations. | much to cast all selfishness from our hearts, and 


is the idea that I desire to present to you. As| Music with the Community is becoming an/ make us purer recipients of his Spirit and wis- 
It may be|dom. I confess my entire loyalty to that king- 


We make great account of educa-| give their attention to language, physical sci- 


education is not radically defective in its ne-, 
glect to make music one of the principal ele- 
The schools of the world | 


senators and representatives in Congress to use! | . tay ; 
P nd | tion, I should say that it consists in understanding 


or me me ngencctcape prone aly, and loving the truth about things. The apostle says, 
have suffered a loss of their slaves shall be reim- | Prove oft Gings; Lo, uy a age -oee eee 
bursed. A proposition to amend the last resolu- | all things that surround you. This is perhaps 
tion by striking out the words “loyal owners,” | what is going on among us at the present time in 
and inserting “ all who own slaves, and have not our devotion to science. But we must not stop 

‘ The best part of the exhortation is that 


is that which approaches most nearly to mu-| 
sic—poetry—speech which is governed by | 
rhythm. The inspired men of old, the proph-| 
ets, uttered themselves in poetry—musical | 
! 


speech. But beyond poetry, beyond the | 
rhythmical flow of words, is the most subtile | 
| 


| pray that I may keep the thought before me like 
|a guiding star, that we are living for God, and 
| trying to make a fit place for his reception on 
|earth. A firm belief in his promise to come and 
set up his kingdom among men, should help us 


would choose the following : “ Prove all things; questioned whether the prevailing theory of dom, and my allegiance to the sovereign that 


reigns over it—Christ. TIRZAH. 


| -_—— Doe em —. 
Thankfulness and Contentment. 

| How cheering it is to know that we haye an 
| unfailing Friend and Father, who watches over 


| 
| 


pulse among us at the present time. It may be of | But music is deeper than language, or mere | ys and protects us from all evil, and arranges our 
It is an element of power, and is a |cireumstances. All true believers have known 
It is | by experience from time to time, what it was to 
and | ¥¢ thankful and contented. In that state they 


| are acceptable to Christ—their hearts and minds 
| are in harmony with his Spirit, and it is easy for 


llowship between us and God and |them to turn their attention towards heavenly 
a “por ; 
heavenly spirits. The highest form of speech | things. 


Persons oftentimes find themselves, when in 
temptation or trials, quarrelling with their cir- 
cumstances, and wishing that their experience 
might be different, forgetting him who is the 
giver and distributer of every good gift, and 
turning their attention to their own sufferings 
and feelings, which of course produces the effect 


engaged in actual hostilities against the govern-| here. 


| which follows: “ Hold fast that which is good.” The 
first alone would never save a man. Let us re- 
;member this. There is a good about the “all 
| things” that surround us, that it is all-important 
| we find out and hold fast. “There is none good 
| but one, that is God”—so the good that we must 


| hold fast, is the truth about things as they are in 


ment of the United States, or given aid or com- 


fort to those engaged in hostilities against said 
government,” was rejected by a very decided 
vote. 
—Thackeray, the English novelist, is-dead. 
—Miss Anna Dickinson, lectured to a large au- 


dience in the Hall of the House of Representa- God—as they are in his mind and purposes, It 


and refined medium of communication—mu-|to make them small-hearted and unthankful.— 

sic—tone-utterance. Music and speech are a| Such ingratitude and hardness of heart turn 

duality, of which music is major or dynamic | ‘em away from God, and expose tiem to the 
| influx of unbelief and darkness, so that they see 


|member. And he who would lay the foun- : : 
“ " aii : | nothing good in themselves or those around 
| dation of a true educational system, will give | them 





| sic its place | is 3 
music its place. | But if persons will only look on tlie other side 


Speaking of music, a friend remarked the | of the picture, and be thankful and contented 


tives at Washington, on Saturday evening, for | js a great error to devote one’s self to science as other day: “Music and poetry are allied to | with their circumstances, however trying they 


the benefit of the Freedmen’s Relief Association. 
The receipts were over a thousand dollars. 

—Geo. W. Curtis, heretofore an editorial con- 
tributor, has now become editor of Harper's 

Weekly. 

—A Raleigh, N.C., paper says that the people in 
the extreme western counties of North Carolina 
have been deprived of all mail facilities on tlre 
ground of disloyalty to the Confederate govern- 
ment. 

—In 1830 there were 70 persons in Chicago. 
In 1860 there were about 140,000. 

—The Protestant College whith is to be es- 
tablished at Beyrout, Syria will be presided over 
by an American, Mr. Bliss of the American Mis- 
sion. Nearly $50,000 have been obtained in this 
country for an endowment, and as much more is 
wanted. The language of the institution is to be 
Arabic, the common tongue of Syria, and spoken 
by more than 100,000,000 of people throughout 
the East. The course of instruction will embrace 
the several departments of Arabic language and 
literature, mathematics, the natural sciences; 
modern languages, Turkish law and jurispru- 
dence, and medicine. Thorough instruction will 
also be given in moral science and Biblical liter- 
ature, the Bible being the only and. constant re- 
Ngious text-book. The college will be conducted 
on strictly Protestant and Evangelical principles ; 
but students from all other sects and nationalities 
will be admitted, provided they conform.to its 
laws and regulations. 

_—  —o eee 
A Community Journal. 





Meetings. —Sunday, 17.—Mr. Hamilton 
made some remarks on Education and _after- 
wards read a portion of an article on Christ- 
jianity from the American Cyclopedia, accom- 
panying the reading with some critical re- 
marks on the superficial and distorted views 
of the Gospel of Christ which are generally 
held. We copy the following paragraphs 
from Mr. H.’s remarks on education : 

“In conversation the other day, our. Librarian 
stated that there was but little novel-reading going 
on in the Community at the present time. Why 
is this? [Flas the taste for reading ceased—and 
books become unpopular? No. In the whole histo- 
ry of the Community there never. was a time when 
books were prized so highly, and read’and studied 
go assiduously as now. But what class of books 
has supplanted novels and romances? Works on 
science and philosophy—encyclopedias, geogra- 
phies, grammars, algebras—dry sehool books are 
now indemand. We have been baptized witha 
love of study and improvement, a desire to be- 
come acquainted with the foundation of things ; 
and sentimentality and pleasure-seeking find but 
few followers. Evil has been overcome by good 
—a superior taste has come in and easily correc- 
ted a course which has often been criticised, as un- 
profitable and tending to dissipation. Now this 
serves to illustrate the principle, that the best way 
to overcome evil is, to supplant it with good. We 
may be sure that this is the Lord’s favorite method 


| though Paul had said, “Prove and hold fast all 
| things.” There is any amount of this spirit in 
science, literature and art; and the deductions are 
consequently without that life and light civine 
which come from Godalone. Facts investigated 
without reference to the divine, are not only dead, 
but there is great reason to believe are under the 
interpretation of lying spirits. Herein is the fit- 
ness of John’s exhortation: “ Beloved, believe not 
every spirit, but try the spirits whether they are 
of God; because many false prophets are gone out 
into the world.” There is a profound meaning to 
this exhortation. We need only to look about us 
to become convinced that there are many false 
teachers and prophets in the world. There are 
teachers who will take the subject of slavery, for 
instance, and bring you plausible arguments based 
on their interpretations of science, and even of the 
Bible, in its defence. Other illustrations might 
be cited. Is it too much to denominate devotion 
to science and investigation of the “all things,” 
without reference to the mind of the Lord about 
them, as modern Pantheism, and to expect that un- 
der the leadings of false prophets it will result in 
superstition and fanaticism. Without tevelation 
and the inspiration of God, it seems to me that 
this is the circle the human mind will inevitably 
take. 

“Tn accordance with this definition of education 
—studying the truth of things—to make progress 
we must acquaint ourselves with the Lord’s mind 
and purpose; we must ask him to inspire us: and 
there is abundant encouragement in his word 
that he will do it. I believe most firmly that it is 
his delight to have us seek the conditions where 
he can thus enlighten us. But let us, to begin with, 
earnestly receive with faith, and so profit by what 
has already been revealed to us. If we want our 
interest swallowed up in the march of events 
around us, we must consider what is the Lord's 
programme. He has pretty distinctly told us that 
it is to establish the Kingdom of Heaven in this 
world. Our interest in and understanding of all 
things around us, will no doubt marvelously in- 
crease, as our minds are opened to comprehend 
what is meant by this great declared purpose of 
the Lord, that his Kingdom shall come, and _ his 
will be done on earth asin heaven. Let it then 
be the aim of all our efforts for improvement, to 
prove all things in the light of the Lord’s inspira- 
tion and declared purposes, and so shall we be 
enabled to understand and hold fast that which 
is true and good.” 

The evening meetings this winter have been 
of an edifying character, though not especial- 
ly reportable. Individual criticism, discus- 
sions on matters of faith, the overcoming of 
disease and death, have occupied much atten- 
tion. We are conscious of the presence of a 
spirit of earnestness and devotion to the truth, 
that is stimulative of faith and general im- 
provement and growth. 

Music.—The Friday Evening Concerts will 
be continued through the winter. Several of 
the late ones have been largely attended by 





the neighboring population, filling, with our 


| each other, and both of them are arts that | may be, recognizing God as their friend and - 
have a mutual connection with love and joy, | ene, er ere hn cating ergs _ and 
. : ““**|happy, and they will acknowledge God in all 
with what may be called the ecstatic state of | their experience; then the spirit of gratitude 
human nature. They are the natural ex-| and thankfulness brings them into sympathy and 
pression of the heart—not merely of the in- union with Christ and gives, them access to his 
tellect, but of the heart in its highest emo-| life and Spirit. 
tions ef joy and fellowship. We all believe | When persons find themselves coming under a 
that heaven is full of joy and love. If that spirit of discouragement and despondency, their 
‘ true course is to stir up their minds and hearts 
is so, then there must be a natural Con- | willfully to rejoice and be thankful for whatever 
nection between these arts and heaven.— | discipline or experience they may have; then 
Heaven must be their natural meeting place. | the Spirit of truth will take possession of theit 
When Christ was born, the shepherds heard | hearts, making them happy and contented. 
the great host of heaven praising God and; Whoever earnestly seeks improvement of char- 
singing, and singing poctry too, Well, ], | acter, will strive to cultivate a thankful and con- 
| tented spirit, and be ready to accept of trial and 
discipline as coming from an all-wise Provi- 
dence. How can we be too thankful.that we 
paring myself, and hoping to prepare others, |have been called and chosen out of: the world, to 
to receive Christ, not in a figurative or mys-|have union and fellowship with Christ and the 
Iam endeavoring | Primitive Church? Then “let us run with pa- 
+ | tience the race that is set before us,” and learn, 
whatever state or circumstances we are in, to be 
not only contented, but thankful. Pr. A. 8. 


for one, am seeking heaven—seeking for a 
meeting of this world with heaven—pre- 


tieal way, but personally. 
to make this world a true place for Christ 
and the heavenly hosts, so that they will 
eome here personally. And 1 do not know 
any better way to train ourselves to approx- 
imate fellowship with them than to learn to 
appreciate the natural expressions of love, | <a 
joy and harmony—to cultivate an ear for} OUF investigations go to show that the rvaring 

waves and the mightiest billows of the ecean re- 
pose, not upon hard and troubled beds, but upon 
cushions of still water ; that everywhere at.the 
bottom of the deep sea the solid ribs-of the earth 


oonay —~—) <> —____- 


The Bottom of the Sea. 





music, both internal and external.” 


Died—At the Community, on the 10th inst. 
Mrs. Susan Field aged 87. Mrs. Field was the 
oldest member of the Community, and had resided | are protected, as with a garment, from the abraid- 
with us about eight years. She had been for | ing action of its currents; that the cradle of its 
many years previously a believer in the Gospel | restless waves is lined by a stratum of water at 
of Holiness, and the Second Coming of Christ. | rest, or so nearly at rest that it ean neither wear 
She gave evidence of real faith in God, and in | Dor move the lightest bit of drift that once lodges 
his Son Jesus Christ, and held fast to that faith there. The uniform appearance of these micro- 
to the end. We believe it is well with her, and | scopic shells, and the almost total absence among 
though now resting from her pilgrimage here, | them of any sediment from the.sea or foreign mat- 
she will ere long come forth from Hades in the | ter, suggest most forcibly the idea of perfect re- 
Resurrection of the Redeemed. pose at the bottom of the deep sea. Some of the 

a specimens are as pure and as free from sea-sand 
God’s Kingdom. jas the fresh-fallen snow-flake is from the dust of 
—- the earth. Indeed, these soundings almost prove 

Several times lately the thought has come to/| that the sea, like the snow-cloud with its flakes in 
me with new interest that we are in the King-| a calm, is always letting full upon its bed showerg 
dom of God—that His kingdom has really been | of these minute shells ; and we may readily imag- 
started upon earth ; that the seed of perfection | ine that the wrecks which strew its bottom are, 
and eternal unity has been planted—has sprouted | '” the process of ages, hidden under this fleecy 


: ‘ ; covering, presenting the rounded appearance 
here, and is destined to overspread the whole) which is seen over the body of the traveler whe 
world, bearing fruit unto salvation to those that 


has perished in the snow-storm. The ocean, es- 
believe. The beginning is small, and the growth | pecially within and i the tropics, swarms with 
apparently slow ; but it is sure and convincing. = mana e yrtene aay Seana hyn 
How puerile then should we consider the pleas-|}odged in the course of time all over its bottom. 
ures of this world when we know that the great-| This process, continued for ages, has covered the 
est joy it can give us is but a shadow of the deep | depths of the =a - with « mantle, consisting 
happiness which is promised to those that endure Sos ke terenet ae i, . Php, and as 
to the end. —AU the Year Round. 

I used to think that we must always feel recon- | ne 

ciled to die; but now I feel as though we had a 


A “big Injun” having strayed from the camp, 
right to be indignant at any attempt the devil | found himself lost on trying to return to it. Af 
may make to draw us into Hades. The last 


ter looking about, he drew hituself up and ex- 
rf 2 s 5 a“ $ ‘ ? cove . . 
enemy to be overcome is death ; then why should claimed. “Injun Jost! but recovering himself, 
we not put all our strength on God's side, and 





sightedness, continued, “ No, Injun no lost—wig- 








and feeling unwilling to acknowledge such short- 
strenuously resist all assaults of that enemy? 1} wam lost;’” (striking his breast) “Injun here!” 
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The Life of a Library. 
TEN YEARS IN LAFAYETTE PLACE. 

It is just about ten years ago that the Astor Li- 
brary in this city was first opened to the public, 
that event having occurred on the 9th of January, 
1854. During that period the buildings ofthe 
institution have been doubled in size, and the 
contents of the shelves have been vastly in- 
creased, 

John Jacob Astor, on his death, bequeathed 
for the noble institution which perpetuates his 
name the sum of $400,000, vesting it in eleven 
trustees—Messrs. Washington Irving, William B. 
Astor, Daniel Lord, Jr., James G. King, Joseph G. 
Cogswell, Fitz-Green Halleck, Henry Breevoort, 
Jr., Samuel B. Ruggles, and Samuel Ward, Jr. 
Irving has since died, and the trustees of to-day 
are Messrs. William B. Astor, John J. Astor, 
Hamilton Fish, General John A. Dix, Samuel B. 
Ruggles, James Carson Breevort, Rev. Dr. Tay- 
lor, of Grace Church, Daniel Lord, Joseph G. 
Cogswell and Dr. Thomas M. Markoe. By the 
will of Mr. Astor, the Mayor of this city and the 
chancellor of the state are also ex-officio trustees 
of the Astor Library. 

At the founder’s request Mr. Cogswell was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the institution, a po- 
sition which he retained till about two years 
ago, when he resigned, and was succeded by 
Mr. Francis Schroeder, formerly United States 
+ minister to Sweden. Yet Mr, Cogswell continues 
to give the library the benefit of his advice, and 
at present devotes almost as much time and labor 
to it as when he held the position of Superinten- 
dent. Mr. Frank H. Norton, a gentleman favor- 
ably known as a contributor to our periodical lit- 
erature, is the next oldest officer of the library as 
regards tenure of office. He has been connected 
with the library for the past eight years, and 
readers—especially literary’ men—are indebted 
to him for frequent and courteous facilities. The 
other gentlemen employed in the Library at 
present are Messrs. E. R. Straznicky, and Fred- 


eric Saunders, author of “ Salad for the Solitary,” |- 


Librarians ; John Ebbets, of the departments of 
Patents and Fine Arts; and Robert C. Jackson, 
Janitor. 

The Astor Library is. indebted to two of the 
Astor family for its present state of advancement 
—to John Jacob Astor for its original foundation, 
and to William B. Astor for the gift of atract of 
land adjoining and the erection of additional 
buildings opened in 1858, and just doubling the 
size of the library accommodations. The whole 
edifice is now capable of containing two hundred 
thousand volumes. 

These ten years of the life of this institution 
have sufficed to render it one of the leading fea- 
tures of our city, and its advantages have been 
fully appreciated by students and literary men, 
who find therein most rare and valuable works 
of reference which would otherwise be quite un- 
attainable. 

Nor is it only to literary men that this library 
is so useful. Politicians exhume from its shelves 
the statistics which they parade so effectively in 
their public speeches. Lawyers find in its al- 
coves “precedents,” to which sometimes the 
most copious law-libraries give no clue. In the 
Stephens wife-poisoning case, afew years ago, 
the works of Qrfila were subpcenaed from the 
Aster Library, and the volumes were actually 
brought into court and quoted from by the coun- 
sel for the prosecution, this singular testimony 
having no small influence in producing the ver- 
dict subsequently rendered. 

Teachers of language also haunt the Astor Li- 
brary. Strong-minded women make meteoric 
visits; and ladies who are not strong-minded 
come to look at pictures and to rustle’ magnifi- 
cently through the still, scholastic corridors. 

Statistics luave been kept by the librarians, 
which show that the political events of the coun- 
try have-a direct influence upon the reading of 
the people. Thus, since the war with its ‘milita- 
ry and monetary aspects has broken out, there is 
a vastly increased demand for works treating of 
military and financial matters. During the Burns 
festival, a few years ago, no author was as.much 
read as the ploughman-poet; and when Irving 
died his works were in demand to a much great- 
er extent than usual; and it was the same with 
Prescott,: Humbeldt and “Macaulay. “So,” asa 
well-qualified writer about this institution has fe- 
licitously observed, “an experienced and careful 
observer may sit within the alcoves of the Astor 
Library and feel the pulse of the nation.” 

Entering the Library, the visitor passes through 
the various narrow 4eors, which are jealously 
half closed, as if the entrance of an individual 
were a concession wrung from these unwilling 
portals with the greatest possible difficulty. This 

‘first inhospitable impression is by no means de- 
‘creased by the sepulchral stiliness which reigns 
through the rooms of the library itself when once 
entered ; but when ‘the visitor is at last seated at 
a desk with a favorite author before him, this se- 


clusion and quiet is appreciated, and the true 
value of the Astor Library as a place for literary 
work and not for literary trifling is appreciated. 
There is, however, considerable for mere transient 
sight-seers to enjoy, and prominent among the 
sights of the institution are the glass cases con- 
taining rare specimens of old books—of those cost- 
ly “ old editions” about which bibliomaniacs rave. 
Among these is a large folio edition of Dante, a 
fac-simile of the editions of Naples, Mantua and 
Jesi. A very old edition of Shakspeare is opened 
at the frontispiece—a portrait of the dramatist— 
opposite to which are these lines: 

TO THE READER. 


This figure, that thou here seest put 

It was for gentle ote cut 
Wherein the graver had a strife 

With nature to outdoo the life 

O, could he but have drawne his Wit 

As well in Brasse, as he hath hit 

His Face; the Print would then surpasse 
All, that was ever writ in Brasse. 

But, since he cannot, Reader looke 

Not on his Picture, but his Booke. 


Complaint has been made as to the hours at 
which the Library is open—from 10 A. M. to near 
sunset ; and it has been urged that it ought to be 
open in the evening also, when the great majority 
of the people could visit it; but this complaint 
-has been partially neutralized by the opening of 
the Free Library at the Cooper Institute, which 
offers just those lighter evening attractions that 
the Astor Library cannot. Another and a more 
cogent objection is that the latter building is very 
insufficiently warmed. It should be heated with 
steam, for during these bitterly cold winter days 
the literary men who visit the Library are half 
frozen. Another improvement would be the is- 
suing of a hand-book of some kind, describing in 
a popular way the building and its contents. 

Ten years is considerable in the life of a man; 
but it is very little in the life of a library destined 
to endure for centuries. And judging from the 
first decade of its existence the Astor Library will 
enjoy a long and honorable life.—Hve. Post. 
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Photography and Printing. 





On several occasions recently, we have re- 
ferred to the efforts which have been made 
in Europe to apply photography to the art 
of printing. A late number of the Popular 
Science Review affords abundant evidence of 
the satisfactory progress made in this art, as 
its frontispiece is embellished with a printed 
copy of a full page of the London Times, 
taken by the photographic process, and_re- 
duced to a space of four by five and a half 
inches. It is like a miracle of art to see six 
columns of that large newspaper copied by 
the power of sunlight and printed in such a 
manner, with every letter as distinct as if it 
had been traced with the point of a diamond. 
The advantages of an art by which copies of 
objects can be taken direct upon a lithograph- 
ic stone or metal plate and employed for 
printing, are self-apparent; as, from one 
original, thousands of copies may be taken 
with the aid of a printing press. Fox Tal- 
bot, the inventor of photography, seems to 
have first published in 1858, a description of 
a process of photographic printing. A  solu- 
tion of gelatine, containing a little bichro- 
mate of potash, is poured upon a steel plate 
and allowed to dry. The object to be cop- 
ied is interposed between the metal plate 
and sunlight, being laid upon a plate of glass 
that is pressed upon the metal plate. hat 
portion of the gelatine which is exposed to 
the light on the plate becomes brown in col- 
or and insoluble, while those parts shaded 
from the light remain unchanged. When 
the metal plate is afterward placed in water, 
those portions of the gelatine not acted upon, 
are dissolved, while those’ which have been 
exposed to the light remain. By pouring 
nitric acid upon the plate, those parts from 
which the gelatine has been dissolved are 
etched, leaving the protected parts untouch- 
ed. From such a plate copies may be taken 
in the common press employed for copper- 
plate printing. This process is imperfect, 
because it will not give the half-tints of pic- 
tures, although it will produce good copies 
of leaves and objects which have well defined 
promineut lines. Mr. Talbot has made an 
improvement for producing the half-tints, but 
it is very difficult to manage. Another pro- 
cess has been brought forward by M. Pretsch. 
A metal plate, or one of glass, is treated with 
gelatine and the bichromate of potash, in the 
same manner as has been described ; this is 
exposed to light under a photograph or an 
engraving, and is afterward moistened with 
water but not washed, as in the Talbot meth- 
od. The moisture causes the parts of the 
gelatine not acted upen by light to swell up 
above the other parts ef the surface, and a 
mold in wax is then taken frem the plate from 
which an electrotype in copper is taken for 
printing. This process is very effective for 
large prints, but is not suitable for producing 
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fine delicate work. Another process is em- 
ployed for producing copies of maps at the 
Ordnance Office, Southhampton, England. 
The metal plate is prepared with gelatine and 
bichromate of potash in the same manner as 
described ; a photograph of the map is then 
taken on glass, and pressed against the pre- 
pared plate, which is then exposed to the 
light. A roller charged with lithographic 
ink is passed over the face of the plate and 
its whole surface is blackened. After this the 
plate is soaked in warm water, when the sol- 
uble portions of the gelatinized surface are 
dissolved out, leaving behind the picture or 
copy in ink, This is now placed in contact 
with a smooth plate of zinc and submitted to 
heavy pressure, when the ink is transferred 
from the copy to the zine plate, and from 
this with suitable preparation copies may be 
printed in a lithographic press. This process 
has been very successfully applied to the copy- 
ing of manuscripts and prints. 

This art is still in its infancy, but we think | 
it is ultimately destined to achieve great re- 
sults. The prominent advantage of photog- 
raphy consists in its quick production of fac- 
similes, and this art combined with engraving 
and printing, by making the same chemical 
agencies which produce the picture prepare 
the plate for printing, possesses incalculable 
advantages. Copies of objects of natural his- 
tory, rare engravings and manuscripts, are 
now taken by photography and printed ; but 
the art is capable of still further improve- 
ment and a more extended application. 

—Scientific American. 
Aa 
Language of Insects. 

A most singular discovery, the credit of which 
appertains we believe, to Mr. Jesse, is that of 
the antennal language of insects. Bees and other 
insects are provided, as everybody knows, with 
feelers or antenne, These are, in fact, most deli- 
cate organs of touch, warning of dangers, and 
serving the animals to hold asort of conversation 
with each other, and to communicate their desires 
and wants. <A strong hive of bees will contain 
thirty-six thousand workers. Each of these, in 
order to be assured of the presence of their queen, 
touches her every day with its antenne. Should 
the queen die, or be removed, the whole colony 
disperse themselves, and are seen in the hive no 
more, perishing every one, and quitting all the 
store of now useless honey which they had la- 
bored so industriously to collect for the use of 
themselves and the larve. On the contrary, 
should the queen be put into a small wire cage 
placed at the bottom of the hive, so that her 
subjects can touch and feed her, they are con- 
tented, and the business of the hive proceeds as 
usual. Mr. Jesse has also shown that this anten- 
nal power of conimunication is not confined to 
bees. Wasps and ants, and probably other in- 
sects, exercise it. Ifa caterpillar is placed near 
an ant’s nest, a curious scene will often arise. A 
solitary ant will perhaps discover it, and eagerly 
attempt to draw it away. Not being able to ac- 
complish this, it will go up to another ant, and, 
by means of the antennal language, bring it to 
the caterpillar. Still, these two, perhaps, are 
unable to perform the task of moving it. They 
will separate and bring up reinforcements of the 
community by the same means, till a sufficient 
number are collected to enable them to drag the 
caterpillar to their nest. —Scientyfic American. 
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AN ILirno1s Farm.—The celebrated farm of M. 
L. Sullivant, Champaign county, Illinois, which 
he is bringing into cultivation, is seven miles 
long and five and a half wide—it contains 22,000 
acres. In May last, 11,000 acres of this farm had 
been inclosed and subdivided into fields ofa sec- 
tion or two, more or less,each. He had a“large 
force building fence, an@ a month later he expect- 
ed to have 20,000 acres inelosed with a board fence 
He depends mainly on raising corn and feeding 
cattle for profit, and has at the present time over 
five thousand head of cattle. Of the'11,000 atres 
above mentioned, 1,800 were devoted to corn, 300 
to winter wheat, 40 to oats, 1,500 to meadow. 
The rest are in pasture. Twenty-thousand bush. 
els of corn were’sold at 42 cents a bushel this 
spring, amounting to over $9,000 ; and 500 tons of 
timothy hay brought $5,000. There are also 
4,000 worn-down government horses pasturing and 
recruiting on *this farm. Seventy-five span of 
horses, 75 yoke of oxen, and some mules, are 
used for working it. 

Each department of this great farm is under the 
charge of an able farmer. A blacksmith’s shop 
repairs all theron parts of the implements, ma- 
chines and tools; a carpenter's shop is constantly 
employed withthe wood work.; a cook feeds the 
army of hands,and the great dining hall is under 
perfect. systematic management; the gardener 
raises tons of vegetables for the men; the forty 
‘plows are under the charge of » man constant- 
ly in the saddig, to see that each plowman has 





his allotted work, and every thing is in runnifig 
order; and the whole is under the charge ofa 
general superintendent, who reports daily to the 
proprietor. Accounts are kept of every thing, #diid 
at the end of the year it is known with per- 
fect accuracy what every bushel of corn has cost, 
how much labor every animal has done, atid 
in what direction the greatest profits are made. 
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A Noven M acnine.—We saw yesterday in the 
street a somewhat novel implement, at least for 
Herkimer county. It was a machine for loading 
hay, and was on its way to the farm of W. Alex- 
ander, in Fairfield, where it was proposed to fully 
test its merits. The machine consists of two light 
wheels some eight feet apart, connected together 
with bars provided with hooks for taking up the 
hay, and an apron for delivering it on the load, 
similar to that used for raising straw by threshing 
machines. It is to be attached on the hinder part 
of the wagon, the wheels straddling the winrow, 


! . . 
and we are assured will operate with perfect suc- 


cess. The cost is about $50. Mechanical devices 
for lessening the labor of our farmers, are partieu- 
larly desired at the present time. Good workmen 
are scarce, especially for the hay-field. Some im- 
mense hay crops, even in the most favorable times, 
demand every labor-saving appliance in order 
that they may be properly secured.— Herkimer Co. 


Journal. 

I'll prove the word that I’ve made my theme 
Is that that may be doubled without blame ; 
And that that that thus trebled, I may use, 
And that that that that critics may abuse 
May be correct. Farther—the dons to bother— 
Five thats may closely follow one another ; 
For be it known that we may safely write 
Or say, that that that that that man writ was 


right ; 
Nay, e’en that that that that that that followed 
Through six repeats the grammar’s rule has hal- 
low’d; 
And that that that (that that that that began) 
Repeated seven times is right ?—Deny’t who can. 
—— —~—oeoe 


To Correspondents, 
J. S., Kansas City, Mo.—Your letter was received and ac- 
knowledged in the Circular, Dec, 31. Thank you for 
the token it contained. 
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thought and criticism which shal! at once combine rich 
stores of entertaining literary matter with high-toned and 
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THE MILITARY ARTICLES are written by men whose ex- 
perience in the field in connection with various armies 
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which they write. 

FINANCIAL REVIEWS appear in THE ROUND TABLE 
weekly, prepared by the best writers in this department 
that the country affords. 

THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT is sustained by popular 
writers from all parts of the country, and it is the intention 
of the conductors to keep thie part of the paper filled with 
the very best Essays, Sketches, and Poems which can be ob- 
tained. 

THE ART AND LITERARY NEWS is gleaned with great 
care from every possible source, so that for a complete re- 
sume in‘this‘department THE ROUND TABLE is without a 
rival. 
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journal. All books are criticised fearlessly, and fairly. 

THE ROUND TABLE aspires to place before the more cnl- 
tivated and refined portion of the American people a period- 
ical which shall combine many features hitherto unattempt- 
ed and unattained in our weekly journals, being at oncé an 
entertaining Family Paper and a critical record of current 
topics, which every good citizen will be glad to receive and 
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